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The Little Town. By Paul Harlan Douglas. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. ix+258. $1.50. 

This little book, written by the Secretary of the American 
Missionary Association, is another contribution to the literature of 
rural life arising out of the growing consciousness that the small town 
presents special problems which cannot be understood by merging 
its study into that of the open country nor of the city. The author 
takes as his subject-matter the more than twelve million inhabitants 
of the United States living in communities varying in size from the 
little hamlet growing up around the crossroads store to the sample 
city of five thousand or more. 

The first four chapters are devoted to the discussion of the little 
town's importance, and its relationships and characteristics. The 
remainder of the book discusses its possibilities, structural fundamentals, 
institutions, ideals, tools, and program. 

The value of the book lies in the author's interpretation of some- 
what limited source material rather than in the presentation of the 
results of original investigation. This text has the weakness common 
to most of the literature produced on the subject in that it lacks the 
broad foundation of scientific data necessary for valid conclusions. 
The conclusions presented, however, are clear and, while not always 
convincing, will doubtless stimulate further investigation to determine 
their accuracy. 

Two or three illustrations of conclusions that may be open to ques- 
tion may be given. In discussing the fundamental urban superiorities 
the author says of farmers (p. 13), "Severally they may be far richer 
than the average townsman, but their mental attitude is that of infer- 
iority." This quotation is made not to refute but to raise the question 
as to whether the author has not made too broad a generalization. 
Is it not possible that the farmer is willing to concede the superiority 
of the city man in the specialties of the urban resident, but is not the 
spirit of democracy so strong in rural life that the last thing the farmer 
would admit is that any group of people as a group is superior to 
another? The "city dude" has been as much an object of derision to 
the country man as the "hayseed" has been to the urban resident. 

In another place (p. 28), the author states the law that "the distri- 
bution of little towns varies as agricultural prosperity"; that is, where 
agriculture is the most prosperous, there the little towns are the most 
numerous. Does not this law need further investigation before final 
acceptance ? Is it not true that there are forces operating in American 
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life today, such as road improvement and improvement in means of 
transportation, which are working directly against this principle ? Is 
there not a definite tendency toward centralization of rural interests 
in constantly fewer centers? Granted that the number of incorpora- 
tions of new towns was marked during the past decade, is it not true 
that the percentage of new incorporations was not as great as during 
the preceding decade? And was the number of new incorporations, 
aside from suburban sections and areas of special agriculture such as 
irrigation developments, as great in proportion in the areas of prosper- 
ous general agriculture as in less favored or in recently developing 
agricultural sections? The data now available have not yet been 
sufficiently studied to give a final answer to these questions. 

A third generalization that probably will not apply to all small 
communities described is that the small college or school town exempli- 
fies the little town at its best (p. 42). It has been the reviewer's oppor- 
tunity to visit quite a number of small college towns and the impression 
is very vivid that in a number of them at least the otherworldliness 
of the small college has resulted in an almost absolute lack of influence 
on the personal appearance of the village in which it is located. Is it 
not possible that it is the exception rather than the rule, due to the 
educational ideals of the institution, for it to have any direct program 
for the development either of the community in which it is located or 
of any other community from which it draws its students ? It expects, 
of course, to benefit all communities to which its graduates go. But 
that benefit is to come as a result of the increased mental and spiritual 
powers of the graduate rather than of any definite program of civic 
improvement worked out by the institution. It is believed that the 
awakening social consciousness which has put into the curriculum of 
our small colleges more or less definite training for civic leadership is 
bringing a better day; but it may be seriously questioned whether 
the Athens of America are above the average in civic progress. 

Aside from the few statements such as those noted above which 
indicate a need for further investigation, the text is an excellent pres- 
entation not only of the characteristics of the small town but also of 
the program for its improvement. The author states clearly his main 
contention that "The Natural Community includes the town centre 
with the surrounding area which uses it as a trade and institutional 
centre" (p. 200). He sees the adjustment of the relationships of the 
small town to its agricultural environment, and the making of the small 
town the headquarters for the rural community is the solution to many 
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serious rural problems. He is also correct in his conclusion that the 

cityward vision of the average small town is lessening its usefulness 

in its natural environment; and that the largest hope for rural progress 

lies in the development of the small town as a part of its agricultural 

environment instead of a separate small city entity. 

In its wealth of suggestion as to little town conditions and in its 

fulness of presentation of methods of improvement the text is a valuable 

addition to the literature of rural life. „ T „ 

Paul L. Vogt 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rural Reconstruction in Ireland: a Record of Co-operative Organi- 
zation. By Lionel Smith-Gordon, M.A. (Oxon.), and 
Laurence C. Staples, A.M.; with Preface by George W. 
Russell ("A.E."). New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1919. Pp.301. $3.00. 
As George W. Russell ("A.E." — editor of the Irish Homestead), 
himself one of the leaders of Irish agriculture, says in the first sentence 
of his appreciative preface: "This volume contains the most complete 
and accurate history of a movement which has come to be of the high- 
est importance to Ireland." The relation of this economic movement 
to rural social progress in Ireland is the authors' theme, and is well 
interpreted by "A.E." as he continues: "It has in it the promise of a 
more real unity among Irish people than has before seemed possible. 
The unity of a people may be brought about by acceptance of common 
religious, cultural, or political ideals, but it is doubtful whether that 
unity can be made real by any of these unless at the same time there 
is an identity of economic interest among the majority of the citizens." 
This thesis has increased sociological interest because it is also being 
voiced by many trade-union leaders. 

Every American interested in rural organization will find this book 
an invaluable history of Irish rural reconstruction during the past 
generation. The account is the more valuable because it not only 
frankly points out the failures and shortcomings of the movement and 
incisively analyzes their causes, but it is not content to evaluate the 
movement in mere terms of profits or volume of business, although 
these are its primary objectives. The authors see the co-operative 
movement as the most important force for socialization because it 
makes the most immediate and practical appeal to men of all parties and 
sects and establishes a business system which develops the community 
attitude. "The present individualist system which takes care of the 



